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ABSTRACT 

Fiscal year appropriations and supporting data are 
presented for comparative analysis of state financing of public 
higher education (defined as all public institutions listed in the 
"Education Directory, Colleges and Universities" of the National 
Center for Education Statistics). The report is based on the fall 
collection of state appropriations reported by M. M. Chambers. It 
presents a model of state rankings for seven independent factors plus 
eight deriyed measurements that together represent the principal 
stat^ condition^ and financial actions underlying and governing 
appropriation levels. The text ' explains the design of the model and 
its use, defines the measurements, and presents a^limitQd 
macro-analysis. A technical appendix provides greater detail on data 
def ini tions ; analysi s and interpretation of the data is the^ 
responsibility of state and individual users. The Steven factors of 
the model include (1) residents student source, highjschool graduates; 
(2) college attendance ratio, (3) system support index, 1981-82; (4) 
tax capacity, 1982 ; (5) tax effort, 1982 ; (6) allocal^ion to. public 
higher^edojication , 1983-84v; and (7) tuition factor , il98:?-84 . Tabular 
dataware presented independently by state in rank Jrder for fiscal' 
year 1984, collectively by state in alphabetical order, and by state 
historically (1978-1984). (LB) J 
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•HOW STATES COMPARE IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 1983-84 




'Lent Halstead 

This report presents Curi^ent ..al year Appropriations and supporting da^^ 
for comparative analysis of.'JlaVQ financing of ^public higher education. - 
It -is bas^d on tl^e '^l^ll collfection-^of state appropriations reported , by M.M. 
Chambers.- ' The report presents a model of state" rankings for sev^n 
independent factors plus/ eight derived measurements which together 
represent the principal spate conditions and financial actions underlying 
and governing appropriatl/on levels. Analysis and . interpretation of^*' the 
data "is a\state and individual jj^ers' responsibility. • . ' . 

The' text^^^-^e^lains t h e / d eSji^fgn of the model and' its use,/ defines the 
measurements, and presents a limited macro analysis. A technical appendix 
p[rOwide's ■ greater detail on data definitions for financial and - budget 
^officers. / , ^* ^ ' ' ^ ' - 

The se\?'feu. factors of/ the model, are presented in three tables. Table 1 
presents the factors /independently by state in rank order for fiscal year 
1984. '^able* 2 presents, the factors collectively by state In' .alphabet ica 1 
order. Table 4. present;s , the" factors by state, bistorically for fiscal years 
1978 through 1984. The basic data on which ""the factors^are calculated are 
presented in tabje 3^ for fiscal year 1984 and historically in, table 5. ^ 

odel Description j-y.^ - ^ . ■ ' • » 

The model is intended to report the principal factors governing state 
^^support of f)ublic higher education, to indicate how these factors inter- 
relate and their relative importance and" .Susceptibility to change, and, 
through interstate comparisons/ ^to identify benchmarks for performance 
'^w-app,;X:aisai. While the individual me^tl'rements are accurate, the analysis, 
fo^u^^ed at the state l^vel, lacks t^e refinement of. institutional detail 
necessary for an authoritative study. / The model should therefore j^e used 



- ^Public higher education ^-incJ^des ajl public institutions lusted in the 
Education Directory, Colleges ajid Universities , National \Center for 
Education Statistics. ' : T.c/ be^ liste'c), in/titutions mus\^ provide 
college-level studies, aw^d At i^ast an associate degree,"^ and be 
ac^^edite(3\4Dy a nationally recogpized agency. Area vocational-technical 
schools not meeting these crit;e''ria are excluded. 

- M.M. Chambers, ApproprjLat ions 'of State Tax Funds for Operating Expense^s 

of Higher Educajrion , National Association of State Universities and Lar>d- 

Grant cSlleg£s, Wag'fii-ngton ,• D^.C. ^ . ^ 

o 

- ^ For detail of financing revenues and ^expenditure/"*^ institutional 
type,' see Marilyn M^Coy and Kent Halstead, Financ id^ ^.l^igher Education in 
the Fifty Stages , 3rd Edition (1981 data). National Center for ^Hi'gher 
Edu.cation^ Management 'SyS*tems,- .Boulder, Colorado, 1984. For ordering 

. information contact NCHEMS Publication Department, P.O. Drawe r 'P , \ Bou Ider , 
Colorado 80302 or telephone (303) A97-0390. 
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only as an early guide to current state financing ^nd should 'be fqllowed by 
more rigorous and comprehensive analysis. ' . , . , 

r J T 

fhe model is designed to take advantage of the early publication of state 
appropriations by» M. M. Chambers* Additiond'l concurrent "'data has been 
collected from State Higher Education Finance Officers to present as timely 
and complete an analysis as possible. Other design features include a 
formula structure to ^how the interrelationships of- the variables, and 
statd ranking and indexing to indicate relative position. 

Tihe model consists of seven independent factors (numbered). , and eight 
derived or dependent factors (short titled). They are organized according 
to- four functions: derivation of enrollment load,' state fiscal actions, 
role of tuition, And total support level. 

Student f u 11-tim^-equ ivalent enrollment (ENROL) is derived by" applying a' 
college att^dance ratio (//2) to state high school graduates (//I). This 
student count is then adjusted by a ^'syst^em ^support index" to derive a 
truer measure of financial load that includes other funding requirements 
generally unrelated to stude;nt count, e.g., support for research and public 
service. 



Student Enrollment (ENROL) 



Resident Sj;udent 
Source (//I) 



College Attendance 
Ratio (//2) 



System Spt. 
Index (//3) 




Student Enrollmedt^ 
Adjusted . (ENROL ADJ) 



State fiscal actions in^ support of education involve the application of 
taxing effort '(//5) to, a staters inherent wealth or tax capacity (M) , and 
allojjation (/A^) of the resulting collected tax revenu-es (TAX) to higher 
education as appropriations (APP) . Appropriations are reported on- a per 
student** basis . ^ - ' - 
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^ yax Revenues^ (TAXJ 

tax . ' X ' Tax 

Capacity (M) Effort (//5) 



ENROL ADJ 



Allo^tion to Public 
Highet'^^Education (//j6) 



State and 
Local 

Appropriations 
per Student 
Adjusted (APP) 



The role of tuition is reportepV by the "^tuition factor" {til) which 
indicates the '"relative contribution of tuition versus appropriations. 
Appropriations multiplied by the'^tuition facto^ equal estimated tuition 
revenues (TUITION). _ ' 



State and. Local 
Appropriations 
Per Student \ 
■'iusted (*APP 



Tuition 
Factor (//7) - 



1.00 



Estimated Tuition^ 

per Student 
^ "A'&j usted 
^'(TiilTION) 
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' 'Total financial support, is labeled as an OUTPUT and equals state^^and local 
<^ government appropriations plus tuition revenues. Reported on a per FTE 
student basis adjusted by the System Support Index, this total represents 
an overall support level of achievement: wh-frh ran reasonably be compared^/ 
^state~to-state. " ■ ' ( ^ ' 

■ . ■ ^ 

APP + TUITION • = ^ OUTPUT 



The model is summarized as a set of INPUTS,- multiplied by a PROCESS to 

equal the OUTPUT^ vThe inputs are four of the, independent factors (tax 

capacity, high schoo'V^ graduates, college attendance rat-io, and. system 

s^upport index) ^^'vM^rh are relatively stable and limited to only modest" 

change by governmental action. The process factors ( tax* ef f (jmtf., allocation 

to education,* and , the tuition factor) are adjustable by' le^i^i^tive action 

anci""* constitute the' fiscal rae^ns for yearly adjustjnent of state fund^ing 

levels . ' ^ V 

i ■ ^ ■ 

IljPUtS X PROCESS : ^ = OUTPUT 

/ ^^^^^ . "^^ ^ ^ 



M7(//I X //2 X //3) , it6 X 7/6 X //7 ' 

The model is designed for the study of public Tillrftp^ education finaftcing -b-y 
individual states. fhe following analyses ar^ sijggested : ( 1) establishment 
of a staters relative position for each of tnelseven independent factors 
and. determination of the consequences of a high or low position on the 
dependent conditions (enrollment, tax revenues ,/ and tuition) and on final 
appropriations and tuition OUTPUT^ (2). revieJi^ ' of the status «of- INPUT 
conditions to determine the desirab ility ^ of , li3Tig-7run change; (3). review of 
the financial PROCESS factors to determine possible immediate legls'lative 
action; (4) selection of peer states and comparison study ^o identify 
benchmarks ^ or goals;^ and .(5) trend analysis of r,:^rj o^values to determine 
improvement of retrograde change and to devp^ni, tions for planning. 

Mestsurement definitions jjfj^ j 

The model measurements are ratios using the follow^ing eight basic data 
elements -Identified by letters A through H: 

A. Population E. Tax Revenues 

^ B. High School Gra'Suates F. State & Local Governm.eut Appropriations 

C. Public FTE Enrollment ' G'. System Support Index . 

D. Tax Capacity H. Estimated Tuition Revenues ^ 

*(These data elements are defined in the technical appendix.) 

//I — RESIDENT STUDEI^T SOT'prr (p, • ^^d nonpublic high school graduates per 

l,00n ,,onv- tiol- .^-/A) 



4 / \ . 

— /Comparability would be further impre>ved by correcting for geographical 
dif f ei:enGes^ in the prices college^ and universities pay foi* goods and serv- 
ices. - Such an index, currently not available^ is discussed as a note in 
tine appendix. 
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A state's high school graduates are the primary . source of entering freshmen- 
j^t public institutions in-state and therefore the b'est single starting base 
for deriving total enrollments 4- 

• # >■ < 

//2 — COLLEGE ATTENDANCE RATIO (Full-time-equivalent enrollment in public 

institutions of higher education per high school graduate.) (C/B) 

The college attendance ratio essentially measures the degree to whi^ a 
state provides attract!-^ public higher educaticin op(por tunit ies to both 
resident and nonresident students, relative to itfs high school graduates. 
The, index represents the net effect of the entrance .rate of high school 
graduates into . state institutions, in-rfeigration of out-of-state students, 
the retention of students in college, anci the degree to 'which students are 
enrolled part-timfe as opposed to full-time. The entrance of high school 
graduates further reflects thei,T preparedness for college, the - f inane ial 
and geographical accessibility of suitable college programs, and student,' 
parental,- and community disposition toward attendance at state 
institutions. 

ENROL-- STUDENT ENROLLMENT (Full-time-equivalent pnrollment in public 
institutions of higher education per 1,000 populat^,on . ) (//I x //2) 

Student enrollment is a partial load measure. It. is particularly relevant 
and useful in suggesting instructional and student service requirements. 
However, institutional quality factors, ac^emic program level empha^s, 
and functions sucji as research and public'^ervice ate not or are only 
marginally related .to student count. Therefore enrollment is useful only 
as an indicator of lihe relative size of a state's student population and is 
reported here, on a per capita basis, for that purpose. 

(Resident students receiving state, financial aid who attend private or out- 
of-state institutions also constitute a load factor- but are excluded from 
this analysis which deals exclusively with state i-^ro '^^"^ '^-^^-^os for 
financing -^A-state public "itutions ai ^^^^^^P^ .icies.) 

//3 — STATE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM SUPPORT INDEX (Constiucted state ancf 

local government appropriations and tuition revenues. per student which 
are based on appric,ation of national average dollar ^r^tes by type of 
institution to state enrollment mix. Expressed as ai^ index relative to 
the U.S. average equal to 100. Separate ^ndexes are also reported for 
appropriations and tuition.) (G) ( 

The initial measure of load is- PTE student enrollment cotint. Other funding 
requirements result from institutional mission, level of instruction, and 
associated quality factors. Thus funding per student va-ries substantially 
because of diffexencps in average class size, faculty salary level, 
instructional support^ requirements , public service role, administrative 
overhead, . plant operation and maintenance, research, and hospital 
operations. The System Support Index is used ^to adjust student enrollment 
to ^ derive a mo're accurate and comparable measure of financial - '^y 

taking into account the "costs" assoclateH with these^ operational .lactors 
distinguished for each ro-^ior type ol insLi^u . ^ - 



Universities with large graduate and upper division enrollments, a large 
senior . faculty , and ari emphasis On research and public service, have 
missions that.- inherents^y require a high level -of funding. Sinoe student 
count' measures only a,p6rtion^of this load, universities appear "expensive" 
to operate on a<per student^tbasis . Two-year colleges, on the other hand, 
are much less "costly" per student because enrollment is a fairly accurate 
measure of load for the mission of providing instruction at ^he lower 
division.. States with proportionately more students enrolled in 
univj/rs^tiQs have financial loads that are 10 " to 20 percent above the 
national avetageV States with proportionately more students enrolled in 
four-year and two-year colleges have system suppprt requirements that are 
as much as IQ to 15 percent below the national averag^e.. 

The support index* recognizes differences in appropriations and tuitioa 
support requirements' fir" 10 types of institutions^ foui;- universities 
(research/hospital, research, intermediate, and small); comprehensive and 
general baccalaureate four-^year colleges; academic and occupational 
two-year colleges; and health prof ess'ional and -other professional schools. 
Defifiition details ^nd a tdble of the percent distribution of enrollments 
for these institutions by ^tate is presented in the technical appendix.^ 

The s;^ygport index reports the relative average support requirement or 
"cost"<^per student a state would incur for its public syst^em if it financed 
enrollment at each, type of institution by , the na'ti^onal average 
appro^^at'ions and tuition rate per FTE student. A system support index of 
120, foV example, -means ^that the ^ st^te enrollment pattern imposes a 
fl,nancial load p6r student that is esSBnbi>9lly 20v percent greater than' Uat 
of the national average' enrollment pa1st;ern. * ,Mn^ ■'nT^ ' leni 
enrollraent-s by the system support ird-^^' est ^M!i>^he-^ -^j- student 

financial load that i^ '--'scr ' -.,di a' ... L,unding rates and 

is therefore relativ .a Liie u.. average, and therefore- comparable 
state-to-state . Appropi jiatipris and tuition reported, per adjusted student, 
relate dollars to a common load measure the^'eby establishing' comparable per 
student unit funding. , • - . ' 

r ' ■ ; . ' ^ 

ENROL ADJ~STUDENT ENROLLMENT ADJUSTED (FTE students in puljlic institqtions 

of higher education adjusted for system support requirements pex 

1.000 populaLion,) (.ENRpL x'#'3) 

■ \ 

This is a measure of the combined enrollment and load imposed by" a state's 
public higher education systemr-^ Financial load is reported inyFTE students 
adjusted for the appropriation and tuition funding requirements associated 
with the enrollment mix by type of institution within the state higher ed- 
ucation system. It is assumed that a stage's financial requirements for 
each type of institution are, similar to national average appropriation and 
tuition rate^ Where this is ru _ hi'^s measure establishes interstate 
-COTTIDP. rab il "i ' -id . 

?/4 — lAX CAPACITY (Potential state and local tax revenue as measured by the 
i "represen ta t i"ve ^ tax system." per capita.) (D/A) 

This index measures the ability or potential of state and local governments 
to obtain revenues for public purposes through various kinds of taxes. The 
.wealth of local residents is only one source of tax revenues; therefore, 
this 'measurement is not equivalent to per capita personal income. Tax 
capacity is measured here by a representative tax system that defines the 



. tax capacity' of ^ state and its local governments as the amount of revenue - 
they could raise^^'^C relative to other^ state-local governments) if every 
state-local system applied identic^fl tax rates (national av'erages) to their 
respective tax bases. The sum of capacities for all states equals the U.S. 
total tax revenues collec ted ^ * 

//5 — TAX EFFORT (State and local government tax revenues collected as a 
percent of state and local tax capacity.) (E/D) 

Tax effort measures the percentage^-^o^ state and 'local government tax 
capacity ' th'at is acttially used. The tax [revenues collected all states 

'equals .total tax capacity nationwide. Sitice the nationwide effortr measure , 
by definition, is 100 percent, the measures *for Individual states indicate ' 
how the,y compare in tax collection performance w^th the national average. 

TAX — TAX REVENUES (State and local tax revenue collected per "c^apita.) 

(#4 X #5) ^ , ' • ^ 

■ ' ' \ ^ . 

Collected tax, revenues represent the wealth available to state and local*' 

governments for public use. The index essentially identifies "rich" versus 

"poor" states- according to current tax income. However, these de*signations 

must be' temp-^rtS by fhe fact that some states^ have far greater social needs 

thin others. This increases r' cor cition for._^unding among^ alternative 

user en "rich" states may experience scarce dollars in financing 

ce) Lie prog' lus. Some^ apparently "poor" states, on the'other hand, 

may e less tha- averagie public service , requirements so Vttia^ support 

dollar^ a/e n^^ore 3adily available. Also price differences among the ^ 

stateis f^af f ect the ^^urchasing power of government revenues. Although^ a 

"geographical price index" is not currently available, its importance 

warrants discussion ,i^as is noted in the technical appendix, ^ 

//6— ALLOC— ION TO PUBLIC ^HIGHER EDUCATION (percent of s^"ate- and local 

government collected tax revenues that -are appropriated or levied for ^ 

operat ing ' expenses of public higher education.) (F/E) > 

--^ ^ > . 

TV 

This ratio suggests the relative importance of financing pub lie higher 
education to th^ ^fundirig of othet public services in the state and local 
government budget.^ The case for greater allocation must be made against 
. competing claims of other pui)lid service prograilis. Accordingly, evidence 
that educa„tlon should receive a greater share of the state budget is 
SLi^^^sted K itively lower appropriations per st'udent compared with more 
favorable unit lunding of other public services. 

APP~APPROPRIATIONS PER STUDENT (S^ate and local tax revenues appropriated 

( or levlecf for current opi^rating expenses of public higher education 
. " per FTE public student. Reported in actual dollars per' student and in 
dollars per student adjusted for system .cost . ) (TAX x #6/ENR0L) 

5/ , ^ ■ ' ■ 

This measure of appropriations relative to enrollment .and financial load 

suggests the commitment of tax revenues of state and local governments to 

support public higher education consistent with available funds and 



— See "Basic DaCa DescripCiTm" secCion for descripCion. of app ropr laC ions 
collected by M. M. Chambers. 
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expressed need« The^level of appropriations should be judged as the m^or 
source of funding, for public institutions. However, sinde some states rely 
heavily on student tuition to offset lower appropriations, total funding 
from^^Btrtiu ^sources should be recpgnized as a more comprehensive measure of 
support for interstate comparisons. Also reported is the YY 1978 to FY 
198A 6-year trend of appro|)riati,ons pe^actual studenf^in constant dollars. 
I^he,, deflator used w^s the inci;ease in the Higher Education Price Index 
(HEPI)*^ fgr FY 1978 to 1983^and an estimate of ^ percent' for FY 1983 to 
1984 for a derived 6-ye/lr inflation rate 'of 64 percent. Dividing FY 1984 
by FY 1978 a^ipropriations and then by 1.64 equals the 6-year percenit change 
of appropriations In dollars of constant institutional ipurchasing power. 

in — TUITION FACTOR (Ratio of state and local government appropriations plus 
'Student tuition revenues to state and local government appropriations^.)" 

Jhis ratio ^ reports the relative roles of tuition and " appropriations in 
state l^in^anclng of higher education. A Value of 1.25, for example, means 
.that tuition revenues equal 25 percent of state and. local government 
appropriations. Higher ratios often reflect a large proportion of 
out-of-state students paying higher non-resident tuitioti rates. To some 
extent, the ratio reflects' the balance a state places on- the. returns of 
higher education to the individual versus society and the resulting 
expected ^pi:oportional payment. High values reflect the position that the 
individual is the primary benefactor of his education and that students ^nd 
their parents should,' accordingly, pay. for mpst of the costs. Low values 
reflect the position th^t large social benefits result ^rom higher 
education and that state and local governments sh-ould recogniz^ these 
returns through a high appropriation subsidy, 

TUITION — E^^IATED TUITION PER STUDENT (Tuition and fee revenues of pubYic 
highdr*^aiK:a^on oer FTE public student. Reported in' actual dollars per 
sliudent and ' in -dollars per st. -iit adjusted for system support 
requirements.) APPCTUITION FACTOR - 1.00) 

Tu4.tion revenues, .net of state appropriated ("student financial aid, 
represent tloe student buyer's payment for educatiorN^ervices received. The 
absolute level '^f tuition should 'be consistent with benefit/s derived, 
ability to pdy, and interpreted balance^ be'tween individual and state 
returns. High tuiti(?n can be justified during financial difficulties by 
the need to fully tap every source. Yet many spates 'believe high tuition^ is 
inimical to the basic concept of equal opportunity, and they establish low 
charges to provide easy access and prevent financial hardship. 

Since 'tuition chatges vary by type of institution, the mix of institutions 
'within a state public higher education system will affect revenues from 
this source. To establish interstate compar^ab ility , actual tuition dollars> 
per student are Corrected b^^>the tuition component of th£— ^ystera Support^ 
Index (//3). ^ ^ ^ i 

^ , ■ • ^ 



6/ ' . ^ ' ' ' 

The HigherVEducation Price Index is published annually in Septerfiber by 

Rese^ch Associates of Washington, 2605 Klingle R d . N.W., VJashington,. 

IJ.C. 20008. 
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OU'IPUT— APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATED TUITION REVENUES PER STUDENT ADJUSTED 
(Estimated student tuition revenues and st^te and local tax revenues 
appropriated for current operating exposes of^ public* higher education 
per PTE student adjusted for system support requirements.) (APP + 
TUITION) ^ . 

Tuition and appropriations, whichi reflect the primary f:|ji'ancial commitment 
of state residents (and non-resideht attending' students) to support pbblic 
higher education, account for approximately 68 percent of current operating 
expense revenues (current funds revenues minus So^e^ment grants and 
contracts -and sales and service revenues) of public^^istitutions. As 
kdjufeted b^'the. System Support Index, the dollar amounts per student are 
generally cora{>arable state-by-state except- that' no correction has been made 
f^r differences in exists due to geography. * Variatdbna in the level of 
support • contribute to tj^e quality and amount of education, Research, and» 
services / provided, and reflect efficiency of operations and economies of 
scale achieved J^y larger state systems. 

INPUTStZ-POTENTIAL TAX REVENUES PER STUDENT ADJUSTED (Potential' tax dollars 
per /PTE student adjusted for system support requirements.) ^ 

• XHlin X n X //3) ^ * . 

The ^our input factors (resident student source, college attendance ratio, 
system support index, and. t;ax capacity) together establish a state's basic 
t;ax potential to finance pub J,.ie^ higher education relative to student 
enrtillment load./- These factors are relatively stable inherent ^tate 
coiiditions generally subject to. _Qrjly modest or slow alteration. States 
with high INPUT levels have great economic pcfet^ntial to finance pub-lie 
higher education through a combination of high J^x capacity and relatively 
low student enrollment. States with a low capacity Iqad ratio must fully 
tap a modest potential if public institutions are to be adequately 
supported. 

PROCESS— COf^LECTIVE FINANCIAL ACTIONS (Perc%t utilization of INPUT factors 
. to equal^UTPUT.) (//5 X It6 'K 111) ' ' - 

\ *• ' . 

The combined PROCESS factors (tax effort, allocation to public higher 
education, and tuition factor) ard'^the financial actions \that establish the 
degree to which the INPUT potential tax dollars per student are actually 
utilized to achieve the OUTPUT support level provided. These three factors 
are subject to modification through legislative and/or institutional 
decisions. States with high PROCE§;S _J.evels are making a great effort to 
finance pi/blic higher e(^ucation, often because of low INPUT conditions.' 
States with with low PROCESS percentages either can afford to' do so because 
of excellent INPUT condit<L'bns 'vor are satisfied with^ relatively low 
financing. , . ' 



li 
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General'^MacrQ Findings 

They model is designed for individual state^ analysis by local 'higher 
education finance officers, legislators, an'd ci^tizens. Beyond this nicrp 
focus, some general observations can be ma^e regarding' the Gveroll^macro)^ . 
role of state govertiments and students In ^nancing public, higher' 
education. r ' ^ ' - * 

Variance , Variance is defined here as the mean deviation (from the U.S. • 
. -average) of the highest five and lowest five 'states far any glven^ measure . ^ 
Amonag the PROCESS 'factors , //6j, Allocation, has the ^greatest- variance ,\±48 .9 . 
percent (+55.2% tt) - 42.6%), followed by. #5 , Tax Effort, ±37 .8'^ pei;;cent , and ' ^ 
//7 , Tuition Factor,' ±31^. 2 ' percent . This 'greater latituile 1^ allocation^"' 
practices among 'Sta'tes contributes more to the, variati^on^ ijn- resulting" 
funding levels than any othfer controllable^ fisca^l^ factor ; - / \ j 

The. INPUT ■ factor showing greatest variance is //4, ^Tax 'Capacity, ±66.7 ' 
percent ( + 108.8% to - 2A.6%) which dramatizes the gre^t disparity ^;among ^ 
states in tax wealth due primarily to recent inq^eases In valuje of mineral 
deposits. The College Attendance Rat'lo, //2, also has a- large variance, • 
±42.0 percent, showing that some states have kecome heavily , involved in the 
"business*' of higher education, while others have chosej to be 'MebtoTs" by 
encouraging their residents to attend out-of-statfe as well as ^loj2al 
cplleges. llow variance occurs fo*r factor //I, Resident Student- Source, 
±2G^*4 percent, and factor //3 , '^Sy«tem Support Ind^x , ±17.9 percent. ; ' • ^ 

Relationship . Between OUTPUT, 'INPUTS, AND PRQ,^SS , INPUTS and PROCESS 
factavs have an inverse relationship. \S tate;^ , with hlgh^ INPUTS^, can ,._.aa4-^_ 
generally do have low ^PROCESS .values. Yet th'^^INPUT conditions 'i.arj^i ^6 \ 
'.favorable that the resulting OUTPUT usually • r etna ins high. Jhus , ' w^a 1 thy ■ , 
, , states with few students genera],ly provide^ higher than average financing; 

States with low INPUT conditi^zsfts must and.do have high EROCESS actions th^t 
produce a wid^ range of OUJMT levels. PoqX states^ith many students musj; / 
'u,^.. ..struggle t^/ralse even averflge-^leve 1 appropr^ations^'^nd^'tii^itio^. / 

Key INPUT Factors . States witl\ high' ^NPUT l*evels (-hi^h tax dollars per ^. 
student adjusted) u4ually have a good ^T'a^ ' Rapacity plus^a_ combined low 
ollege Attendance Ratio and. 4ow Syst^em Suifp<Jrt Iqdex' y4sultlng , inv a loy; ^ 
tudent load. Low INPUT leve Is are^ usuja lly the rpstlt of an a^ove - average 
ollege Attendance Ratio and^^Systera Sujgport Index , resulting in ;&_^ high'^' 
student load, plus average t;o'^ low Tax Capa'city. the College Attendance « •* 
V Ratio is the most impo^rtant INPUT factor; it 'also exhibits a substantial 
range. These conditions establish remark^b ly*** different capabilikies to^ 
fund eduction relative to^ioa^d, ranging from Alaska with n^Mr ly ' $;150 ,000 
potential tax dollars per FTE,^^'studenr adju^tejd", . Co Neb ra a^ia'^ w.ith\' only . 
$22,000 per "student.. . ^ v , / V /, - ^ . 

Key PROCESS Factors . Of the three PROCESS fac^tars, the Allocation Rate, as / 
expected, is the strongest financial action taken by etaCes ii; financing ^/ 
higher education. States with a high PROCESS^ Ifevel 'allocate large"' 
^rcentages of their collected tax^revenues ^ higher educationj although .\ 
there are many exceptio,ns (e'.g., Vermont^ whictT relies j^^a high Tuition* : 
Factor). Low PROCESS states invariably -have low Allocation Hates. -Neither , 
Tax Effort nor the Tuition Factor appears to correlate a^nif leant ly' ^ith 
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the final PROCESS level. No sta.te has high vaLues for all three PROCESS 
factors. Wisconsin and Arizona come closest, ranking 5th and 20th in Tax 
Effort, 20th and 5th 'in Allocation Rate, ahd 16th and 25tti in the Tuition 
Factor respectively. 

Wealth an^' System Cost . Witti che exception of Hawaii, the sevt^n richest 
states in the union in tax revenues operate the least expensive public 
higher education systems. Alaska, New York, Wyoming, DistricX of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey^, and California emphasize attendance at 4-year) 
and 2-year colleges with ^•resulting system appropriation support 
"requ 1 remen t s (at national average rates) from 5 to 14 percent below the 
U.S. norm. Whej^ funding requirements are high, the cause is often a 
historically predofhinant university structure and a relatively small 2-year 
college system rather than inherent state wealth. A separate medical 
center (as opposed to one integrated within a university) also Increases 
system rajpport requirements because of the duplication of iacilities, 
. specialized salary schedules, and diseconomies due to relatively small 
size. 

Ui L l^nsti t3cLvvc.-c-n A^.^^ L v>p I ici L I un:3 ^^i^ I w 1 L loti . Hl^H a p p r o p r 1 a L 1 u H b can 
be accompanied bv either high tuition ^New York) or low tuition (District 
o f ^ Co 1 umb 1 a ; . Low a p p r u p r i a 1 1 on s , however, arc often c omp e n s a ted lor b y 
ni^*i sen den I chaiiMv; as in the cane* 0*1 New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
(.\) lo r ado . 

At-h i r veiiwn t Ki-e ( > r d . S'^ven si a t es---A r I oini , M 1 i ss i p p i » N'^-h ra sica , 
U 1 .'ir (in:: 1 1 1 , Alabama, Dtati, Sontt. Ca 10 1 ina --ha v..' (l(Mn' the with the 

1,-ast. Kankln-: lowe-^t In INPUTS .^nd bi)^li^-;t In PROCbSS, thes^* seven ^;tate^ 
hav-' done t be i i best to reiipnnd a.n e:ii:t'pt lona i I v tlifficult liinnicLn^; 

e[ia 1 h'niV- . New Yorl a d^UViv"-- -ax-'-lal noric*- : nv havlp)' resfxanlrd in 

\iiyj\ INPIT (■ nnrl i t 1 ( n,s i 1 U b ) f''' a o ^iiA] a rvplr.il I.)w !• s lrv*->l but with 

an tpia 1 i r b 1 ;'!'( ^CKS:; (1^(1-^. 

In f t t:i,'. ..f 1- r> I : r > 1 1,1 I f; r, 1 r • . c wlLl. L a ^- nui:,; : r H 1 JM. n i P. i t)W luiulliir. . NN-w 
H.iiup ',h lu, bl;;ti iNlMiT <■ . mkI I t 1 mi, iiithj vet re\^(MM'.:, w ix h an r :-; ! r tu' 1 v 

i<.w r:-:( (■,■-(!,) j.-adin^, t.- ^ i -r:?!;? (\'Uu). 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 



The appendix material provides definition details of interest to fj^nancial 
officers and researchers. 

Basic Dat a Di^script i on . nnd Release Sche dule • ^ 

The eiglit elements ot data used in th(^ model are identified by an 
a ipliabe t ical letteii^ described In -this section. The time relationships 

among data are shouTi below. ^ 

1982 19«i 1984 



C r .dua t o ^ 



i . ') V s t t.'in ;iiM) ;H) r C [•'^' 
I nd <^ X 

/ 

|! r.s r i m-i t .'.t Tu 1 r 1 . Ml . M ~ 
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V I oj c I { (>\M'> , n . !i , [ p a r c [Tit_- n L ot fN^imierrr, iiMvj i .Ur- 

(!en.sii s , W.i ';h • n^^, dm , i) C . 

w i w [ ,1 L :> ( j)u 1 1 .lu.i ^. . . . . . a 1 1 y r. .X .? - 1 .1 i . > / 

rt ,1 ic,ir,(V. ,nul ^; r ad vj.i t. c fr*.m ot.h*^r p r ( > j.'^ r aii..-» 

• I 1 r .M' : : > t a t 1 ■ . t i i; ■ i () 1 Tu 1) 1 1 < ^ I'! 1 fuir n t a : v and ! a' c ond a i v !^ ' 1m m 1 ■ . and 

Mat 1st U . <M Stad' :u h.ivW ;;v.l rr;. , n.:;. .a I t !,h'U ( 1 

I'.ilMcat i.in, Na( !.>nal (^.'Mfr: t nr !■. ducal ion Stal l',f I' '.. 
Wa ah 1 [ nn , 1) . C . 

il i ,di ■adi(w)! ;/, I adnat '^>- i r rrvl<-w<'d S'/ ;:ta(-' 11:^', laM I'dinM({i^u 
r 1 aa lu (;::!(-■ i f :',! il I ( i ) . 
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Only, students attending collegiate institutions are listed in, the NCES 
Education, Director>^ > Includes students taking work- credi tab le toward 
an associate, bachelor's or higher degree, and tliose students enrolled 
in .a vocational or technical program that is normally terminal and 
results in* some' other formal recognition below the baccalaureate. 
Students in noncredit adult education courses and noncredit extension 
courses are excluded. FTE enrollment as collected by HEGIS equals 
full-tine students plus FTE of part-time students as determined by 
reporting institutions. FTE enrollment for fall 1983 was estimated and 
earlier enrollments reviewed by State Higher Education Finance 
Officers. 

State ciiid Local (iov e r iiiueTi t Tax Capacity, in thousands. 

:)oxjL^c. I Tax Capacity of the Fllty States , Advi^sory CoquiU ^^^d ton on 
Intergovernmental Relatiaas, Washington, D.C. 

1 ^ ,x ^ c» s i L V toL IVWZ w<ia 0:3 LI Hid Led b<io<:d oli p I u J e <^ C i o u --.1.^ v c ci I 

pK>i (1975 -81) o: cdpov^ttv value.s. 

o.jK*tv.., . v^ov c L luacM I a 1 Finance :d In 19 — , U.S. Depari.mcnC of Connne i c , 
Bureau of' Che Census, Washinp,t:op , D.C. 

\ 

I)<iLci wL-ro adju.srecl to conform tc; tax rev(-mjey,- as dL^fined hy^ tlie 
r e p s n n C a 1 1 vt} tax r, y r> leva u s o ti for e 5- 1 a b 1 1 s h i n ^\ L a x p a c i c y . i 

btaie and Local Government Tax Revfinuos Appropriated or Levl(Hl tiL>r 
OptTai ia^] Hxpensc.^ of Public Hi^^her liduc<itton. In tliouirands 

^MU' ^_^££iJ^'' ^ ^ Sr. ate Tax Fondr, for ( ) p c r a t log K \pe ii.->e' 

lll^jlu^r hducat t on, 19-, M.M. Chambers, Oil Ice ot Kesearcii and 
In t ur ruit i on , National Assoc tat ton of State Ij n t v e r s t t t e s and I.and-(,iant 
'Colleges, Wa:,hinp,ton, P.C. 

^,<7V e r Umci II L a at. I W(-L. piw iJt.a ana ^, ^ <.^, l 1 a t 1 ic^l^v..<1 

ami ijur. ted bv St.it.. Iltj;i.r^r TaUJcaLlon Ft nance Orttccia ( .niV.Vi') tn 
(■\ ' e t / S t a t e . 



(diambi-ra' mr-^i .-.u i <>t sr^iLe L<jX ap p r op r i a l L on r> la r,vjppleri(Mi t ed In ctil.^; 
analv:; i s l)y tlie a<ld 1 r 1 f)n ^^^jP h^cal ;.m)V<.> r iniieu ( ( ax a j>p roj) t t a t t on s to 
hlf'Jiei o(hu:a^L)iw, In adillt.Ion, 'atatt^ tax .a pp r'o j) r 1 a I 1 on s >;t)inj\ to 
1 ndei)end''n ( ^^^HH^ education tnatifntlona aial tor tlnancial aid t 
•itndiMit.'; art encii'n^; [)rlvato or on t -o I -s ta t c iw.A Itntlou'. (when 
dent It ted) hav<' been r,ub t racM ed rrann rlie Ciiainb e i" ' appropriations 
otai, stiuu' tin' tOcus l\ere Is on snppc^rt r.<^ i In? [)ublic si ^ tor. Aha), 
ap|) I op r 1 a t 1 o tni tor voc a r I ona 1 - t ec iui 1 c a I sc Ina) 1 s wli 1 c li do not o 1 1 e i 
CO 1 1 e^',e 1 e ve 1 studle;. ( 1 n s t 1 t n t i tais not listed In (be I'd mat Ion 

l)lrec(t)rv) b.avi' been i':.clnded when lden(ltli'd since t he i j e n l o II iin ■ n ( ' . 
a I e lu) t repn r t *'d by 1! !' ( i I S , App r op 1 I a t I on ; have bei 11 .1 d j n,s leil to 
I IK 1 ode ai I na 1 , pi-ml 1 np, , a iiil e/ pec t cd net i e v 1 s f on s a\ nn(n; 1 !, t 001 1 on 
! a n n a I ! , 1 'e't . r 

App 1 * »p I I a t i ons a a ( a 5 1 I (m ( 1 d by Chambe i e \ t - 1 nde cniiis de r 1 visl t 1 » mi a nv 
■.on I I e o t be I t b an <; ( a ( e t a :-. I ninls . App r ( ^p 1 i a ( 1 ons tor cap 1 I a I ( ai ( W:i 
.11 r t:a hided; only sniici app 1 oj) r ( at ed loi opeiatinp, e<prnr;es aie 
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included. Also' excluded are^ tuition^ charges collected by the 
Institution and .remitted to the state as anr offset to the state 
appr6pr iation . Sums destined for higher education but ^appropriated to 
other stat^ "agencies , e.g., fringe benefit payments in some st;ates, are 
included, as are sums appropriated to statewide coordinating boards or 
^agencies, and state scholarships or 'other student financial aid. 



This definition includes appropriations for all activities and support 
elements of higher Education within a state including medical centers 
and' teaching hospitals, research Institutes and laboratories, 
agr icul tural/^experiment stations, cooperative extension service, public 
television, inter-collegiate athletics, bo^rd of regents, coordinating 
commission, student aid, fringe benefits, etc. The ^^unding of these 
support OQerations are only indirectly related to student count. To th^ 
extent that the financial requirements of these activS^ies among stages 
i\ze "proportional to enrollment mix by type of institution, ad j us'tm'e'nt of 
eiirollniencs by the Sy^ltim Suppotc Index establishes rt^asonably 
equivalent onii tinau^ial luoJ and h^i.^e InLcrsiate c orap^i t ab i 1 i t y of 
funding pet ddjuoted studeuL. 

p r o po 1. L A oiui Le i y ds.wnward an/r^ massif.. suw..3 appropriated Xor public 
service programs such as Inulgent patient hospital care, wtien the 
activity supDortcd is essentially a state level public service with 
little or no relevance to university operacions or prop^ramj;-, and che 
finances involved are clearly atypical, not comparable, and if included 
W(Hi Id se^ r 1 ou s I y distort per !:tudent amounls. 

St<ite Fli^^her Fclucation Syt>tern Support Index. 

Sourtc. Derived from U.S. Oeparfment of F.du carrion. National Center tor 

F.dijcation Statistics \^ \VH^ finance and fall P)H I enrollcieut 
data. Last I Cut 1 (^ns cLissited and data computed by the NatKuial 
f'.entei for Higher Fdur<ition Mana^;ement Systems (.NCHKMS) Uoiilder. 
Co 1 o r a(.l(^ . Con tact Ofluer: Pau 1» B r i iikman . 

...... >. p |. t I I nAt- . «■ .,vj ^^11 i /. (_ .-ii J t r r c I trru_ c. in .-n^ p 1. o L i a t 1 o 1 1 vj p ^ v • i i. 

re() lierucu.jj aiM ^.jltioi, tia r fv i ten typt.'.\ ol i n t i t u L 1 o n s deluu.d 

a :i roll ows : 

The four tvprs ol uri 1 ve r I c le nni 1 n c i t u t ion r. p,rantin^^, a /tnlnuim jO 
doiMoial level dt*}',rers (Includinf^, fl r:iL p ro f »*s;; i oua 1 lucdleal) on <in 
^ xiiuuial basis In thre»' oi more proj;rain areas. 
Rosea r ch/ Ilosp 1 t a 1 --I hil vo i s i t; I s- l);h t (M'u doctoral \',iMnt in^; lust iftif Ions 
^ having* .sponsored lev.earch pro|;raiiir. exctuidin^; 5-H ml I lion and havln}^. a 

major hor.pital wfth more^ than $30 million expenditures; ()r, having: 
^ re.sisireh and htKipital ex [^*sid i Lu res totaling; more Cluan v 130 million. 

IU'S<sir(:li Dn 1 vtu- s i L i e s- — Twenty-nine (I()ctor<il j^rant. In^' I ns.t i rut i ons ha^Mu)', 
^ s.ponsored resasirch prii^', rams exceed luf, ? ii [Million annually. 
1 u t «M iiied I a t e (]n I ve rs I t 1 eS"--Th I r t v - 1 wo doi'teial ^'.rantlnf, I us t I t u ( 1 ( ui s 
having; sponsoied res<sii('h pro^', rains bet w»s*n ';ll and "'"> iO million and 
total (mIium t 1 ona 1 and ).UMieral expenditures ^ssu^^Mlly f'jeatej Mian I 00 
^ 111 i 1 1 1 on . / 
Small (111 I ve r s I I I e s I'll I i t \' one dt)ct()ial i a u t 1 n>^ 1 us t L t^ u t I (ai : . Iiavln^-, 

!ip()nS(Me(( i(ss<sireh programs less than \ \ i,il|11lou and jtot a 1 edu( afl(nial 
and >',eueial e xp<Mul i t u r »ss een<' rally lese; Mian -JlOO m t ^1 1 oq . 




Comprehensl ve — lns t i tu tions with strong, diverse graduate prog-rams 
awarding primarily masters degrees. Must grant a minimum of 30 
post-baccalaureate degrees in 3 or more fielcjs or have an 
interdisciplinary program at the post-baccalaureate level. * 

General Baccalaureate ~-institutions that primarily emphasize general under- 
graduate education and are not engaged in significant amounts of 
graduate education. 

The two ^type^, of two-year institutions confer over 75 percent of their 
^ awards for associate and/or certificate level study. 
Two-Year Academic and Comprehensive — institutions emphas i zing associate 
and certificate degrees. The numb er of degrees awarded in academic ^ 
^ areas must be 20 percent or more of all degrees awarded. ^ 
TiTo -Year Occupational — institutions emphasizing occupational tudinlng. 

ticaiLlit'LL^tecstjluUcll 
^ . i n ^ L 1 L »i L i6i» o wlilv^ti pilui/JLlly cll^d^cJ ill lio^itti 

Science education and which conier flibt -professional medical decrees 

A 

'yi^liCL PlwLc.'^.'^loudl dtiU bpe c ia l lZed a Jlvcribc gionp ul Specialised 

Institutions such as education, engineering, divinity, business, cut, 
music, law schools, and other health schools fnot awarding any first 
professional medical degrees). 

fo compute tlie index, a constructed financial load per student is first 
derived for each state by multiplying the enrolln^pnt at eacli type of 
Institution within the state J)y the respective national average 
appropriation and tuition rrites, summing the derived^ products, and dividing 
by the state's total enrollment. This constructed load divided by the 
avera^^e appropriations and tuition per student for alJ 1 n s t i tu t ions f o r the 
II.S,' equals the system support iuilcx . Separate in delves are developed for 
appropriations, tuition, and tutal appropriations and tuition. The fall 
1981 KTF. enrollment mix for each .^tate and the. 1981-B2 national average 
appropriations and tuition r.iCcs per stucient nswd in index compilation are 
shown in tlie t^it^lc on thu i.i>l lowing paj^'.c . j 

r 

li ..(<.. . O ..[...» L J I o .-^ , J I ^ til o V. ^. |.. o I L 1 I id o .V c: ,-1 fl I * i . V. i t I- J I . , L .1 p p L <. p L i L i 1 i 

and t It Ion. TiA:\ Icada CO a I i ^> h L i c s i s t c nc > . A ,.p r o p r 1 a t 1 on cs (APP) 
and tuition (TlJITIuN) art: scpaiately converted from actual dollars pt-r FTK 
stuaont to dollars per ad just cm! PTE student nsing ihe relevant comp(.)nents 
ol the System Su|:»[)ort Index. The final OUTPUT measure rej)orts 
ai)|)r()p r I ^ t I ons pins tuition r'evruues .id justed by the !)ys. tern Sii|i|i()rt Total 
Iiuh^x. Ili^wrvrr, adjusted appropriations adtle.d to adjusted Lultlcni does not 
exaetly o([ual the adjnstcd total dollar OIITIMIT. Thlr, is hecatuie tht^ 'Iuim ot 
|)ari:; tMch. ad just ml by an Individual Indt^x does not exacrtlv eqnal the total 
adjusted l)y a sln^;le total index. This I no on s i s t e nt' y mnst ht.' a c r oiiuiu>d a t ed 
when' more than one Index ol tin:; type Is fMnphn'ed. 

11 . Tn 1 t I on vriMie s . 

Jion re e : Tn 1 ( ( on ainl t or.' ; - ) ' i nan c f a ] !) f a t i t I e s of Institution!; ( > I III |/,he r 
I'.dncat ion, l)oj)artment. ol hdueat loii. National ("anitor lOi- 

I'dma t i on Statistics, Wa : . h 1 n I on , \) . (' . Tn i t 1 On ovonno s I oi lY- 
P)HA wo I e estiiaatoil .nid oatller revenues roviowod hv !*>tatr 
lll^;her lalneation I'inance ON leers C'dli'l-DK 
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Tuition and fees, as collqcced by NCES, include all tuition and fee 
' charges assessed, against students for th^ curr^nr operating purpos^es ,^f 

public institutions of h^h^ education listed in the NCES Education 
r ectory , Iiitluded are tuition and fees which ^re remitted the state 

as ah .of f-seC to the state appropriations. Charges for rbgrn, board, and 
'other services rendered by auxiliary enterprises are not reported. 

The a^ove definition has been modified for this" study to represent net 
tuitiop and f,^es by the following two adjustments; (I) amounts bf 
tuition waived or discounted by public institutions are excluded (these 
are phantom f igure%:'n^fo reseat ing no add i t ional/ actual dollar revenues 
available to the ins^kution), and (2) st^te appropriated student- 
financial aid '' provided students attending in-state public ins,t i tut ions 
is exc!luded5?',(this aid is included within state appropriations). 

Note; Tu es^Lubiish cumpd r ab il i t y t0r the few btates that exte naively 
use tuition and fees as capital debt Service "revenues," they have been 
advised to iqciude tuition fur thib purpose and reduce offsetting 
appropriations by aii equal amount. In effect this assigns tuition in 
all btates the Consistent exclusive role of supporting current 
opei a t ions . 

oyoiparab ility of Data ^ 

*^*>* \ 
The significant technical and structural differences among states ia their 
pos tsecondary education systems, financing structures, and discounting 
practices reduce the validity of comparative studies. Substantial progress 
is being made toward reducing technical dififerences by tightening 
definitions and encouraging responsible reporting and state review. 

Inherent structural differences, however, cannot be- equated by improved 
data collection. Coraparajp i lit y here is usually established by "adjusting" 
the data in some manner to account for the difjjerent ways In which the 
states organize to provide higher education. Herff also, progress Is being 
made by improvements ih the System Support Index used in' this model. But 
the i^roblem of universe definition remains^ 

tJuLiiiied btlow, i^ order seLiousnoss, ate ^hc Dta j o r remaining p l ob lems 

impairing the comparability of data used in thiii study. Some ot these 
Aroblems cannot ^ be resolved because of the conflict between the 
complexities of f^nauciivg higher education and a model limited by the 
Intended purposesjof this study. lint problems of a technical nature could 
be resolved simply by reliuement oi definitions by colU^ctlng a^'^encies and 
reporting institi^t ipns . ' 

b t rue tu r al Probl^^ ms 



1. The lilgher education unLverr.c of accredited ins t I r ii r I f)nr, used 
In this study ir. / reported by the Kdiicati on^ l^^^I^-.^i^ ^ y ' ^'^^ ^ ^'r'lj^' '^^^i^ 
Universities pub 1 Is-^i^.d by the National Center lor Induration Statir;tlcs, 
Thr I)lr(!Ctory ln(^lud(\s ?-year voca t i oua I ~t cclm i c.i L lust i lutes that .trr 
national a(^ c red I t cd and that awa rd « a so c I .i t r d-'gr-M";, I'nrolhiK'nt in 
tills nniversf Includes only student.-; t,akln^; degn't* credit (mmmscs. '\\\v 
I) 1 rcM.: toi^' unlvttrse I'xcludes viu'a t i ona L - te chn I ca I Instltutt's and area 
vocational centers that art^ not acc red i l.(!<I and do not awar{i an associate 
(leg ree . 



Because the included and excluded vocational-technical institutes have 
some similar academic programs, 'there inconsistency In the institutional- 
universe at the program level. An<f -^ince entire^ state systems of these 
types of institutions fall in one category or the other, the problem is 
significant^ States with a sizeable proporMon of enrollments irt 
technical institutes excluded tjrom the. univejse are : ^ Alabai^ra , Arkansas, 
Colorado, Karrs'as, Kentucky, Louisiana^, ^-linnesOta, Oklahoma, South Dakota", 
Tennessee, 'Utah, Vermont, and pshingtoi>>. For these states', fhe exclusion 
of such schools results in a 'lower attendance rate, a higher system support 
index, a lower allocation rate, and higher appropriations -and tuition per 
student than would have occurred had they heren included, m 

This incuusiscency in the universe from an academic program standpoint 
aud its effect on the indexesvxif this -.study are recognized. Hgwever, at 
present, argument in favor of continued use of the higher education 
universe as defined by the NCES Directory is persuasive,' In must states 
the exciudfcj vocdtioiicii-tcchniedi institutes .are not considered an 
intcgrai part of the higher education system. They are usually 
iudependcziit iy uiganized, planned, and funded, hdie important, these schools 
are strictly occupational oriented with little or no general tiducatlon or 
collegiate mission, and they are aut accredited, two fundamental 
attributes of all institutions in che tiigher education universe. Thus, for 
most states exclusion of these institutes is reasonable and defe^dable from 
both a practical and philosophical standp6int. / 



2. Tax revenues as ^reported in this study do not represent the 
total fiscal resoiJrces available to a state to su{:)port public services. 
Nontax revenues* and Federal revenue shying funds, which vary greatly from 
state to state, are not included. ^though these revenues are oft;en 
designated for special uses, they may offset the need for tax iunds for 
other public service requirements including higher education. Thus, total^ 
revenues may be a more valid measure of state resources available to 
support public higher education than tax revenues alone. Arguments against 
inclut>ion of^ nontax revenues ate based orf two factors; (1) taxes are the 
near -exclusive so'^ree of revenues for appropriations for higher education, 
and (2) tax rates, arM hence tot.ii tax revenues, are probably ,not 
stgt. 1 f icc^llt ly ^tfected by l he amount ot nontaA revenues eollceted. 

J. ITiliD SLudy pfc:.-.tLi.LS LoLrfl luition payuuMitS withoj^t d i S 1 1 u^o K^. M 
between resident and nonresident components, whidh clouds the 
interpretation of average tuition per student. States with n largo 
proportion of nonresident students have a reported average tuition level 
that is suhs.tant ial ly above tliat for resident;;. This composite averaf.e can 
easily be misunderstood. However, the purpose here is to r(^pftrt the 
^flnhncial rule of aggregate tuition revenues (versus state a[)propriat ions) , 
and no inference of precistS per student tuition rates sliou Id be made; t rom 
ttie tn . . 



* Nontax reviMUies are Vecelpls 1 rom such diverse .^lonrcr:. as- tei-s and** 
tdicirges, r(^nts, lines,, interest (sirnings, and net prolits 1 rom 
)';ovcrnmt!nt"Operat(^(l utlllti(-s, gas and water cftlapan ief. , lottri'les, and 
licpior sture^.}. Tult.ion piiymiMit:; are a t onu of nontax revenue. 
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4.^ A number df secondary factors chat indirectly influence state 
financing of higher education are not included in the model given i"^ focus 
on early reporting and analysis of ^sic data<.. The principal factor that 
is excluded is, the private sector arM its role in providing postsecondary 
"Q^duca t ion. opportunities th^t complement and thereby offset* state pi^lic 
higher' education responsibilities, ' States with l^rge private s^ci;ors 
recognize the shared responsibirity to residents and design ' the ir • pub 1 Ic 
systems accordingly. The multiple effepts of a strong in-state private 
sector, on virtually all of the variables in thisL model are not now taken 
into* account, and development, of ^adjusting factors appears particularly 
difficult. 

Tu be strictly comparab ie^-^f inane IctI data should reflect only quality 
afid program activities controlled tii'rough the .exercise of institutional 
management and budget level. Idea|ly, all other independent external 
factors should be standa^l^ed. However, this is not possible and 
comparability i^ accordingly reduced. For example, noD taken into account 
ill this study is the demographic fa^^Lor of population density, which in 
^pcirsely settled states requires cost duplicating, multiple, dispersed 
institutions, and permits in t;ieavily populated states large institutions 
wit h * at tendant* economies of scale. Also, no effcKft has been made here to 
correct for the effects' , of geographic location on heating an^ cooling 
requirements, snow removal, and the like. ' | ■ ^ 

r I 

Finally, there are a number of effects on funding requirements, and 
thus on comparability, caused by variations in financing- practices. 
Capital expenditures is one example. Although the appropriaitions presented 
exclude plant investment, the approach used by each state to finance 
capital costs influences its current operations funding. Some states 
fifKvnce capital costs through direct appropriations to Institutions, others 
thpmjgh revenue bonds or direct statfe expend^xpu res . A tew states use 
yfition for capital bond "revenues" which results-'^i a larger .requirement 
Aor appropriations for operations than would be needed if tuition wer'e used 
for this purpose. *^ 

. . 1 u t loll ut ^ioQje immtJi^i^ i .a i i i l y i^iobluu*^ aLLctui^LCtl chls 

study by t?»flning certain fi..aacial definitions frou those rurreuLly used 
by institutions and collecting agencies. Thus attention Is f^.lven to 
reporting as tuition and tees, tuition payments remitted to the state and 
reappiropr Jated ; avoidance of ^.double counting stato. financial aid to 
students as both an^ appropriation and tuition; reporting sums destined tor 
colleges and un lve|:'sities ^;uch as fringe benefits but appropriated to 
another agency; exclusion of tuition and fee amounts waived or discounted; 
and excbtiTTlcMi ot atypical massive sums tor public services such as indigent 
patit?jnt care. ^ ^ jf 

Two major teclinioal pr obi ems remaining with Initial recc^mmeiid.i t i ons are: 

1. This study a t: Ceiiipt: s to provide' Che basic l.ic.tors }'/)vernlnj', state 
raipport of ^public institutions.' The education proj'.rains of these 
institution.'; are re ( ogn 1 /. ed as the core activity .ind tlnanclal riMpi 1 lement. s 
are aceordlngiy measured by s.tudent enrollment. KnrolliiiOut (s .uijusted by 
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the System Supped Index to account for the varying funding requirements of 
the different types of institutions; The index does well in accounting for 
the added costs^ of smaller classes, 'greater faculty experience, and 
additional equipmeryt at the graduate and professional academic levels. A 
fairly uniform progression in cCBtS does occur for these education inputs 
as advancement is made from the two-year cpl^lege to the major reseajcli 
university. However, the index is f^r Tess successful ±n ad'justing for the 
more highly varied funding , patterns of research, experiment statl/ns, 
publ'ic service, .university hosp'ital^, and Similar jDperations. 'Because ,of 
the extreme range of funding fyr thes'fe activities and the. highly individual ^ 
onTyersity requirements btought a'b'ouj -hy^ state geography, history i ' 
occupational 'prafile, etc., the autho;:. believes that funding for these 
aon-studenc re la ced - ac 1 1 v 1 1 ies should be separately detailed and excluded 
ftom infersLate financial compariafcns . - ^ ' 



All iiiitidl 
c p ck i: a L { o 1 1 o t 



fur 



dii.ccil^i<f, diid Lc ^ oaifiieuded ' L o N C 

sLudenL LcilaLcLl e du i:a L iotia 1 cind 
vxt du cillery pioptieLary aetivltieb 



^euo ra 1 
such a b 



r ifiauv tj b 
upetaLiunb I,Luai the fiiu.. 
auxiliary oHL e rp r i t o and hobpitcsl^, whi'ch are largj^jly de 1 f^-au ppc^ i c i iig and 
consumer urienLed. b i ^_ducaLlon^I and general financing, revenvjeiD truni 
the six luajor auuL^cd wowld be detailed by intended use fof instruction a/nd 
support, research and development, public service, aod ^tudeVit^ aid. 
ancillary operafiuns, reverrues fiom' all sources would be repoVted as a 
totali Such an organ 1 zat llcm^ tur reporting financial data would be as 
foll^)ws: ' ' ' ' 
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LtisL L L 1 , 1 . . ies and oti . : .cademic suppv . . Student ..<-iviCes, 
■ institutional support, and ope i at ion and maintenance of iho plant. 
Include.*', FtHle rally funded lUStD (Centers under institutional financial 

contrcjl. ^ ..^ 

Sclio la r sh ips , fellowships, collo|'^(? r k-s t iidy ^ l^xc hides loans. 



ANCILLARY AND PROPRIETARY OPERATIONS 
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2. Opening fall FTE enrollment does not represent a full year student 
load and the ^(C£S Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) does 
not establish a standard definition for "full-time-equivalent student." The 
va^rying size ^of summer school programs are not ref lected *in js. single' 
enrollment cotint^. Fall enrollment understates the student load for states 
with large summer -school programs, and overstates, load where summer 
programs are small. To the extent that institutions use different tormulas 
for identifying FTE^s, their FTE enr^jllment dita lack comparability. Most 
institutions likely use similar ' conversions ^ of part-time to 
full-time-equivalents (roughly one-third), which reduces the seriousness of 
this inconsistency . However, ^standardized conversion, perhaps by credit 
hour and academic level, would materially improve the comparability of this 
critical data component. 

GeOgrciptilc,dI t'l.l^^cinJlciX ^ 

^ rab I e tat_Lorb affe. lIl^, ^t..»,e ti..an. iiig u t uiglicr eduCaCioi. An 
eighth tdCLor- d geographical pri^e Index-- is Lecu^nized "^s an impotL^nt 
future addition Thlb section defines chl^ index and explains how 
IntersLate comparlaoos oi fiaariciui data w^vild be improved by its use. 



GtOGKAPHiCAL FKiCh iNDtX (An 
pvjLchasing power among states due to 
paid by colleges and universities 
Currently unavailable. 



IndcA Ld reflect ditferences/ in 
geogjrapti ical variation In the prices 
for the same goods and services.) 



The cost of providing public education varies considerably from state to 
state. Because higher education is labor Intensive, much of this variation 
is due to differences in wages paid to faculty and administrators. Wages 
vary across the country as the result ot such factors as unionization, the 
urbanization of an area, differences in cost-of-living, and the climate and 
social attractiveness of an area. Prices paid by colleges and universities 
tor raw tiiaterlals, energy, construction, and equipment also vary depending 
on t^Loximity to svi^plier and local demand* 

A f^OO^L.*plili. -^1 J, tiv, O IllvJw-A WiVVjld *„ULlipclLt^ LtiC pill. puKl i I -a ^ Lite gx>._. vi 

ai.d services ii. dlff^ient locations, whtne ttie amount and qviality of these 
goods and services axe aqyal. (The f*t that the business of nigher 
education, is conducted somewhat differently from one place tqj'- another 
because climate and terrain Impose dillferent requirements tor*^^ating, 
cooling, snow removal, etc., is not coiisiderod in a price Index. \ For 
higher education, a price Index would report differences among states In 
the prices paid for exactly the same mix of faculty and adminlstrat'ors of 
equivalent quality performing the same work, together with the prices paid 
for all other items of fixed description purchased In the educational 
market basket. The difficulty of holding quality constant has prevented 
construction of r.uch an index, although some inver. t igat Ion has been made. 

/ 

A geographical price index couTd bo ns(?d to adjust stair and local 
government appropriations and tuition revenues to lelloct: t,'qul va l ent 
j^urchaslng power. From eXjjloratory studies, values ol a prlct; index for 
public ^;ervl(:e.s liave ranged from as much as AS p(»rcent above* nat'lonal 
averagii, ( A laska) to ZO percent below lor a numbiM' of states. Approximately 
15 .states might exceed +107. ol tlie national av(?ragi*. Clven this degree of 
variance, interstate C(.)mparal) 1 1 1 ty ol higlier education financing would he 
vajjtly improved if such an index wtire available. 
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SEVEN f ADORS : . , , , , , >^ 

IN STATE 'Hoitdoiit btudoni 

SUPPORT OF ^' 

PUBLICHIGHER ^"^'"^ '^"^ 
EDUCATION 
1983-84 



ERIC 



MINNESOIA : 
• 2. WISCONSIN 
IOWA 

4. OUWAfU 

5. NORfH mWh 
,6. SOUTH OAKOIA 



i I r n n A r w a 



ME I 

I N STATE 
SUPPORT Of 

PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

1 963-64 



System Support 
1981-02 



ERIC 



1. NEBRASKA' 

2. UTAH 

}. MARVLANO 

4. IOWA 

5. LOUISIANA 

6. NEW MEXICO 

7. GEORGIA 

8. KANSAS 

q Miuijri;nTA 



TABLE I . '5 
SEVEN FACTORS Tax Effort 
IN STATE 1 982 

SUPPORT OF 
PUBLIC HIGHER 

EOUCA.TION 
1963-84 

\ I. NEW YORK 

2. O.C. 
5. ALASKA 

4. RHODE ISLAN 

3. MISCONSIN 

5. tIASSACHUSET 
7. HAWAII 

6. MICHIGAN 



TABLE 1 APP ^ 

SEVEN FACTORS Api>roprlatloiis |>f 

INSTATE 1985-84 

SUPPORT OF (TAX x /6/ENROLL: 

PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
1 983-6^ 

1. ALASKA 

2. O.C. 

3. KYOHING 

4. NEW YORK 

5. 

^ 6. KENTUCKY 

7. TEXAS 

Eic e, HEW JERSEY 




ME I 

SEVEN FACTORS 
IN STATE 
SUPPORT OF 

PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION 



TABLE 2 
SEVEN FACTORS 
INSTATE 
SUPPORT OF ^ 
PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCAT I ON 
1 983-84 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 



Resident 
Student 
Source High 
School Grad 

HS Grads 
per 
1 ,000 

pop . I nde 

12.5 97 
12.3 95 
10.3 , 80 



1 
1 

' I 

TABLE 2. 16 , 

SEVEN FACTORS Allocaflon 
INSTATE . Public High 
SUPPORT OF t! Education 
PUBLIC HIGHER ^ 
EDUCATION 
. ' 1983-84 





Percent 




, - of tax 




revenue Ind 


ALABAMA 


14.5 '142 


ALASKA . 


5.? : 55 



ARIZONA 14.7 Mi 



TABLE 3 

THE BASIC DATA 
1983-84 



ALABAMA , 
ALASKA . 
ARI ZONA 
AR(ANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 



lAbLb 4 l\ 

SEVEN FORS Rosldont 

IN STATE Studonr 

SUPPORT Of Source High 

PIEICHIQIER School Grads 
EDUCATION 

HISTORICAL HS Grads 

per 
1,000 

pop. Indox 



MaHAHA I9]/-?8 13.^ 93 
'■^ I97H0 12. ? 91 



TABLE 4 /6 
I- SEVEN FACTORS Allocation 
INSTATE Public HIg 

SUPPORT Of Educdtlon 
PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCAIION 
HISTORICAL 

Purcofit 

of tdx 

rovunuo In 

ERIC I 



TABLE 4 
SEVEN FACTORS 
IN STATE 
SUPPORT Of 

PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCAT I ON 

HISTORICAL 



/I 

Rosldont 

Student 

Sourco'HIg 

School Gra 

HS Grads 

per 
t.OOO 

pop. Ind 



CONNECTICin m-lfi 15.6 lie 



I'M 



''i 



0 



TABLE 4 , ; f 6 

SEVEN FACTORS ' Ajloc'dtlon t 

IN STATE .PublJt Highe 

SUPPORT OF Education 

PUBLIC HIGHER ' ' 
EDUCATION 

HISTORICAL 

Perceqt . 
of' tax 

revenue inde 



^ CONNECTICUT 1977-78 §.6 64 



TABLE 4 . 
SEVEN FACTORS 
I N STATE 
SUPPORT OPf 
PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCT I ON 
HISTORICAL 



ERIC 




Resident 
Student 
Source High 




pop 



ndex 



ft 



ERIC 



TABLE 4 /6 

SEVEN FACTORS Allocation 

INSTATE Public HIg 

SUPPORT OPF Education 

PUBLIC HIGHER 

EDUCTION 

HISTORICAL 

Percent 
of tax 



I _ 



TABLE 4 . 
SEVEN FACTORS 
I N STATE 
SUPPORT OFF 
PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCTION 

HISTORICAL 



#6 

Al locat Ion to 
Pub I Ic Higher 
Educat Ion 



APP 

Appropriations 
por student 
(TAX X #6/ENR0L) 



§1 

Tu Itlon 
Ractor 



TUITION 

Estimated Tu Itlon 
por student 
APP (TUITION , 
FACTOR - 1 .00) 



OUTPUT 

Appropriations 
L Est, Tul,tlon 
per student AdJ 
(APP + TUITION) 



INPUTS 

Potential Tax 
Revenues per 
student AdJ 
(#4/#lxl2x#3) 





Porcont 




Do! 1 are 


por 






of 


tax 




student 








revenue 


Index 


Actual ' 


AdJ 


1 ndoX 


1977-78 


10.9 


105 


.2,300 


1,933 




1979-80 


12 


2 


115 


'''3,025 


2,542 


tz> 


1980-81 


12 


9 


1 17 


3,481 


2,925 




1981-82 


13 


2 


121 


3,739 


3, 142 


9 J 


1982-83 


12 


.0 


116 


,3,920 


3,294 


92 


1983-84 


1 1 


.3 


1 1 1 


3,966 


3,333 


87 


1 97 7-76 


6 


3 


61 


1 ,879 


2, 18!; 


86 


1979-80 


6 


9 


65^ 


2;331 


2,710 


89 


I 980-81 


7 


2 


65' 


2,551 


2,967 


91 


1981-82 


6 


8 


63 


2,679 


3,115 


89 


1982-83 


A 
U 


fl 
o 


66 


2,970 


3,454 


96 


1 983-84 


6 


6 


64 


3,086 


3, 588 


93 


1 977-78 


8 


7 


84 


2, 344 


1 , 906 


75 


1 97 9-o0 


9 


7 


91 


2, 870 


2,333 


76 


1 980-81 


to 


3 


94 


3, 222 


2,61 9 


81 




9 


9 






9 in A 

Z, l\J** 




n 982-83 


10, 


2 


98 


3,625 


2,947 


82 


1 983-84 


9 


6 


94 


3,640 


2,960 


11 


1977-78 


6, 


4 


62 


2,778 


3,087 


121 


1 979-80 


6 


6 


62 


3,349 


3,721 


122 


1980-81 


6 


3 


58 


,3,314 


3,682 




1 981-82 


6. 


3 


58 


3,494 


3.883 


11? ( 


1 982-a3 


6. 


0 


5 7. 


3,659 


4.066 


113' ^ 


1 983-84 


6 


8' 


66 


3,948 


4,387 


1 1 4 


1 977- 78 


9. 


9 


96 


2,271 


2,341 


92 


I 979-60 


9. 


7 


91 


2,750 


2,835 


93 


1 980-81 


8. 


2 


75 


2,497 


2,575 


79 


1981-82 


8. 


4 


77 


2.648 


2,730 


78 


1982-83 


8. 


6 


83 


2,9?0 


3.062 


6^ 


1 98 3-84 


8. 


9 


8; 


3,243 


3.343 


87 


1977-78 


9. 


2 


88 


2,642 


2,338 


92 


1979-80 


9, 


4 


89 


3,1 35 


2, 774 


91 


1980-81 


8. 


7 


79 


3,047 


2.697 


83 


1981-82 


9. 


0 


83 


3,165 


2.800 


80 


1962-83 


9. 


2 


86 


3,333 


2.949 


82 


1983-84 


9. 


4 


91 


3,891 


3.443 


89 



Factor 

value Index 



D6I lars per 
student 
Actual lAdJ 



I ndex 



Do I lars 
per 

student 

Adjusted Index 



Dollars 
per 

student 

Adjusted Index 




1 .48 

1 .45 
1 .47 
1 .52 
1 . 52 
1 .5^ 

1 .34 
1 .32 
1 .31 
1 .33 
1 .34 
1 .36 

1 .17 
1.17 
1.19 
1 .21 
1 .22 
1 .21 

1 .43 

1 .42 
1 .52 
1 .52 
1 .32 
1 .50 

I .23 
1 .23. 
I .25 
I .27 
1 .29 
1 .30 



yy 


518 


47 1 


77 


2,408 


76 


22,645 . 


92 


no 

yo 


61 3 


557 


78 


3,110 


83 


27,358 


95 


nA 

yo 


685 


623 


79 


3,560 


88 


28, 147 


95 


nA 

yo 


729 


663 


77 


3,819 


88 


31 , 149 


97 




o nx 


81 2 


86 


4,114 


91 


36, 264 


1 05 


98 


958 


871 


83 


4,209 


66 


40,693 


108 


1 1 y 


896 


943 


1 54 


3,154 


1 00 


30,680 


125 


I 1 o 


1 rm R 
1 ,UD!3 


1 , 1 1 U 


1 56 


3 , 847 


1 02 


35,312 


1 23 


1 1 Q 

1 1 y 


\ , Zu / 


1 , Z / 1 


i 0 1 


4 ,Z /I 


1 06 


36, 952 


1 25 


t 99 


1 , jy 1 


I , 404 


1 /u 


4 , 625 


1 06 


40,057 


1 25 


1 9n 
1 z u 


1 ^ ^ s 
1 , J J J 


1,010 


1 79 
1 rZ 


J , 1 ZU 


1 1 \ 


A X DA X 


1 ZO 


1 20 


1 ,609 


1 , 694 


1 62 


5,335 


1 09 


47 , 079 




108 


808 


824^ ' 


135 


2,671 


85 


20,294 


82 


107 


907 


926' 


130 


3,2bl 


85 


23,587 




105 


997 


1,017 


129 


3,575 


89 


24,322 


82 


107 


1,103 


1,125 


131 


3,753 


66 


26,330 


82 


106 


1,216 


1,241 


132 


4,102 


90 


28,044 


81 


107 


1,314 


1 ,340 


128 


- 4,198 


66 


29,860 


79 


95 


484 ( 


510 


83 


3,585 


113 


35,031 


142 


95 


582 


612 


86 


4.320 


115 


39,393 


137 


96 


640 


674 


86 


4,345 


108 


39,868 


135 


97 


723 


761 


88 


4,635 


107 


45,279 


142 


97 


802 


845 


. 90 


4,903 


108 


50,317 


145 


95 . 


810 


852 


81 


5,228 


107 


51 ,066 


136 


I 15 


981 


962 


157 


3.319 


105 


22,952 


93 


1 15 


1.158 


1,135 


160 


3.987 


106 


26,387 


92 


123 


1,310 


1 ,284 


163 


3.885 


96 


27,294 


92 


122 


1 ,377 


1,350 


157 


4.107 


94 


27.880 


87 


121 


1 ,544 


1,514 


161 


4.606 


101 


30;346 


88 


118 


1,607 


1,575 


150 


4,948 


101 


32,104 


85 


100 


620 


516 


84 


2.861 


91 


21.438 


87 


100 


726 


605 


85 


3.386 < 


90 


25.352 


88 


101 


761 


635 


81 


3.541 


83 


26.586 


90 


102 


. 849 


707 


82 


3,521 


81 


27,673 


87 


ro3 


982 


•818 


87 


3,784 


83 


29,324 


85 


102 


1.154 


961 


92 


4.425 


90 


32.998 


88 
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TABLE 5 A 



THE BASIC DATA Res Id 

HISTORICAL " Popul 

July' 

(000) 



ALABAMA > 19?M8 

1979- 80 3,83 

1980- 81 5,86 



TABLE 5 



A 



THE BASIC DATA ,?Resld 
HISTORICAL Popul 




(000) 



coNNECTicui i9?/-/ti },oe 

1979- 80 3,0? 

1980- 81 5,10 
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THE BASIC DATA Resk 
HISTORICAL Popu 

I 




(ooo: 



IDAHO l??7-)8 8: 

1979-80 9: 
elLc 1980-81 9; 
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TABLE 5 

THE BASIC DATA 
HISTORICAL , 

I 

.LOUISIANA 19]/-78 

1 97 9- BO 

ir\i\{\ fi* 
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TABLE 5 • .A ■ 

f 

THE BASJC DATA . fiesi 
HISTORICAL Popu 

July 
(000 

I 

1977-78 2,4 

1979- 60 2,4 

1980- 81 2,5 

1981- 82 '2,5 
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'Rosldei 


1 


- Popu 1 8' 

1 




July* 




(000) 


1 911-% 


7 , }4'4 


1979-80 


7,356 


1980-81 


7,373 


1981-82 


7,377 
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July 
(000 
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(KLAHOHA tJ^7-78^ 2,8 

' 1979-80 2,9 

1980- 81 2,9 

1981- 82 3,0 



1977-78 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

197 7-78 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

197 7-78 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 
-1982-83 

1983-84 

197 7-78 
15^79-80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 
r 982- 83 
1983-84 

1977-78 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83*' 
1^83-84 

1 97 7-78 
1979-80 
1980781 
1981-82^ 
198:^-83 

1983- 84 



A 


B 

* 


C 


0 




E 


Fa** 


Fb 


p 


6d 


6t 




Resident 


High 


FTE 


Tax 




Tax 


State 


Loc a 1 


Statfi A 
^ 1 □ 1 0 0 


System 






Popu 1 at Ion 


"* School 


Pub 1 Ic 


Capac 1 ty 


Re venu es 


Appro— 


App pQ— 




. Support 






July* ' 


Graduates 


Enrol Iment 


FY* 




FY* 


pr lat los 


pr 1 at Ions 


pr 1 at Ions 


Index FY* 




(000) 


Spr 1 ng* 


Fal 1 


(000,000) 


(000,000) 


(000,00) 


(000,000) 


(000,000) 


Appn, Tuition 


Total 


4,329 


54,279 


1 10,489 


2,584 


.7^ 


2,078.2 


253. 8 


0.0 


253. 8 


1.07 


1 .04 


1 06 


4,462 


. 51 ,346 


1 16,367 


3,019 


.3 


2,538.4 


323.5 


0.0 


323.5 


1.07 


1 .04 


1 .06 


4,533 


52,400 ^ 


1 19,404 


3,1 77 


.6 


2,758.5 


325.9 


0.0 


325.9 


1 .07 


1 .04 


1 . 06 


4,595 


55,061 


1 18,147 


,3,448.5 


2, 902.6 


352.0 


0.0 


352.0 


1 .07 


1 .04 


1 . 06/' 


4,612 


56,192 


117,351 


3,748.0 


3,262.0 


370.7 


0.0 


370;7 


1 .07 


1 .04 


1.0$" 


4,653 ' 


56,881 


1 1 7,67 4 


4,091 


.4 


3,410.2 


387.0 


0.0 


387.0 


1 . u / 


1 . 04 . 


1 .06 


12,903 


165,169 V. 


431 ,?12 


10,766 


.9 


7 ,258,6 


1 ,039.9 


45 .5 


1 ,085. 4 


1 .08 


0.99 


1 . 06 


13,498 


172,782 


437,945 


12,931 


.0 


8,303.5 


1 ,302.6. 


55.5 


1 ,353. 1 


1 .08 


0.99 


/ 1 . 06 


J?, 887 


1 75,077 


450,669 


14,045 


.4 „ 


9, 045.2 


1 , 451 .7 


67.2 


1,518.9 


1 .08 


0.99 


1 . 06 


14,321 


1 78,356 


458,358 


16,723 


.5 


1 0, 858.7 


1 , 887 .8 


79.6 


i , 967 . 4 ' 


1 .08 


0.99 


1 . 06 


14,766 


r7Q,91^ , 


482,883 


20,081 


.0 


12,969;0 


2,016,5 


86.4 . 


2,102.9 


1 .08 


0.99 


1 .06 


15,279 


/4-74;359 


490,000"^ 


22,901 


.0 


14,560.6 


2,320.9 


94.5 


2,415.4 


1 r\ Q 
1 . Uo 


0.99 


1 .06 


1 ,272 


20, 108 


45, 108 


814 


.4 


727 .7 


117.1 


0.0 


117.1 


1.17 


1.31 


t 9n 


1 ,364 


20,556 


45,631 




.8 


914.0 


1 40.2 


0.0 


1 40.2 


1.17 


1.31 




1,416 


20,469 


48,247 . 


\% 




1 ,057.8 


1 56 . 1 


0,0 


1 56 . 1 


1.17 


1 .31 


1 . z u 


1 ,472 


20,487 


49, 144 


1 , 195 


.0 


1 ,208. 9 


' 1 76. 1 


0.0 


176.1 


1.17 


1.31 


1 90 


1,518 . 


19,667 - 


52,018 


1,351 


.0 


1 ,310.0 


196.8 


0.0 


196.8 


1.17 


1 .31 


1 .20 


1 ,563 


19,443 


52,280 


1 ,496 


. 1 


1,454.2 


204.5 


(KO 


204.5 


1.17 


1 .31 


1 .20 


485 


7,687 


1 3 , 804 


324 


."5 


353.2 


21 .1 


0.2 


21.3 


1 .04 


1.23 


1 . 08 


498 


7,918 


1 3,656 


361 


.'4 


374 


24.7 


0.2 


24.9 


1.04 


1.23 


1 . 08 


506 


7,925 


14,120 - 


3 74 


.5 


410.tf^ 


26.5 


0.2 


26. 7 


1.04 


1.23 


1 .{08 


512 


7,796 


14,1 70 


411 


.2 


428.3 


29.8 


j 0.2 


30.0 


1.04 


1.23 


1 .08 


516 


7,345 


13,984 


446 


.0 


469.0 


32.4 


i 0.2 


32.6 


1 .04 


1 .23 


1 .08 


518 


7,434 


,288 


478.5 


525.3 


34.7 


\ 0:3 • 


35.0 


1 .040 


I .230 


1 .080 


5,133 


■^59,450 


156,35,7 


3,397 


.0 


3,065.5 


324.7 - 


0.0 


324.7 


1 .01 


1 .06 


1 .02 


5,284 


69,1 78 


161,453 . 


4,011 


.6 


3,r74.0 


433.2 


0.0 


433.2 


1.01 . 


1 .06 


I .02 


5,325 


71 ,399 


168,045 


4,276 


.7 


3,778.3 


499.6 


0.0 


499.6 


1.01 


1 .06 


1 .02 


5,362 ^ ^ 


71 ,073 


1 74,334 


4,818 


.1 


^, 256.0 


529.4 


0.0 


529.4 


1.01 


1 .06 


1.02 


5,430 


71 ,657 


1 72,438 


5,262 


.0 


4,709.0 


572.3 


0.0 


572.3 


1.01 


1 .06 


1 .02 


5,479 


72,340 


173,^03 , ) 


5,732 


.5 


5,123.9 


598.6 


. 0.0 


598.6 


1.01 


1 .06 


1 .02 


3,691 


53,292 


154,831 


2,655 


.1 


2,629.6 


380.3 


0.0 


380. :i ^ - 


0.96 


0.96 


0.96 


3,886 


53,143 


167,379 


-3,270 


.9 


3,1 17.0 


- ^ 456.9 


0.0 


456.9 


0.96 


0.96 


0.96 


4,013 


53,801 


175,155 


' 3,595 


.5 


3,463.0^ 


451 .8 


0.0. 


451.8 


0.96 


0.96 


0.96 


4,148 


53,29?" ^ 


160,526 


4,041 


.3 


^, 788.0 


443.1 


0.0' 


443.1 


0.96 


0.96 


0.96 


4,217 


53,143 


150,008 


4,304 


.0 


5,962.0 


443.7 


0.0 


443.7 


0.96 


0.96 


0.9a> 


4,283 


53,245 


152,912 


4,671 


.9 


4,473.5 


561 .7 


0.0 


561 ..7 


0.96 


0.96 


0.96 
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THE BAS I C DATA Res I c 

H I STOR I CAL Popu I 

■» July' 

, (ooo; 
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WEST VIRGINIA I977-7B 1,8; 

1979-80 1,9; 

1900-81 1,9] 

1981- 82 1,9: 

1982- 83 1.9' 



